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against the United States, and after that was to believe Maria
Monk's "awful disclosures.") The obscure review would
have been forgotten if Morse had not kept it alive by in-
quiries, conjectures, and letters to the press. Whig papers
became sharp in their criticism of Cooper's "meddling" in
foreign politics. At the same time the Democratic admin-
istration in Washington seemed to rebuke Cooper by mak-
ing Leavitt Harris, of all people, charge d'affaires in Paris.

This must have been especially irritating because in Sep-
tember 1832 the Administration had indirectly vindicated
Cooper's stand in the Finance Controversy. At Lafayette's
request, Edward Livingston, the Secretary of State, circu-
larized the American governors for information about local
expenditures to refute (as Cooper put it) "the extravagant
pretension ... that freedom is more costly than despotism."
Cooper on learning of the circular addressed a "Letter to
the American Public" (published in a Philadelphia journal in
December 1832) commenting on the irrelevance of local fig-
ures as a basis of comparison, because the French budget made
no provision for many local costs. He used the opportunity
to justify his participation on Lafayette's side of the contro-
versy and to warn the nation that some Americans in Paris
sided with the French government. Despite the warning, the
Administration, presumably with full knowledge (Rives
had been elected to the Senate and might conceivably have
blocked Harris's appointment), was now rewarding the man
whose position it had officially undertaken to refute.

Under the double blow Cooper was induced by Morse in
April 1833 to write to an American newspaper his opinion
that the Cassio review was a translation of a venal attack on
him by a French government hack. Privately he was even